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FATHER X BUILDS A BRIDGE 
Introducing Bill Jones, a Senior at---------- College, and 


Father X, his psychology professor. 


"Father", said Bill,"I got in trouble with a friend of mine from the State 


U. the other day. I said that psychology was philosophy, and he wanted to 


know why. What should I have said?" 
"What did you say?” 


"Well, I -- oh, I started to tell him a lot of things, but we kept 


getting off the tracks Gee, Father, he's getting a great course, but he has 
some mighty queer ideas. 


" 


t ° 
"For instance?” 


"First of all, he says it doesn't matter whether we have a soul or not. 
Of course I had him there, but he wouldn't admit it. Said he could teli octter 
than I could what a man was going to do in a given situation and he didn't 
mean to bother about the soul if he could get better results jus* by changing 
the conditions of his reflections, or something like that”. 


"Are you sure he didn say 'reflexes' }" 


"Yes, that was it, I guess,but, really, Father, I didn't know how to 


argue with him. What is a conditioned reflex? Oh, yesq:! I said something 


ebout free will and he came back just as he did no the soul. He said he 
didn't care if a man was free or not, so long as he could get him to feel 

and act the way he wanted him to feel and act. And here's another. He 

says that psychology is a part of physical science -- just like physics or 
chemistry -- the science of behavior of living beings. I started to tell him 


that behavior belonged to ethics, but then I saw that he meant behavior of men 


and animals both, so -- " 


"Just a minute, please. You've touched the root of it all there, and, 
besides, you've asked several questions already. Let's ansver a few of them. 
First of all, psychology, as far as the word goes, means the science of the 


soul, doesn't it ?” 
"Yes, Father, but he wouldn't --" 
"All right, so much for the word, Incidentally, it was coined only in 


c ! : 
the sixteenth century by one of the German "Reformers'. Of course everybody 
“ses it teday, but not always in the same sense. 1f you sgnore the soul as 
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the source of life and action and still talk about living creatures and 
their behavior as psychology, you are making a mistake in the use of terms, 
to begin with, but there's a lot more behind it.” 


"Yes, Tather, I understand. I read ‘Psychology without a Soul’ in 
the first semeste:." 


"Good. Of course you see then, for yourself, how important it is to 
know with certainty that yov heve a sou] and that it is spiritual and 
immortei, that you have e will and a free one." 


"Surely, Father. But that's almost like religion. He kept talking c 
about psychology as the most practical of all the sciences for everyday life.” 


"Perhaps he doesn't make his religion practical in everyday life". 


"w3il, Father, he used to be a Catholic, but I don't know wkhether he 
even goes to church now. Anyway, he meant ‘everyday life' in a broader sense; 
social life, business life, study and teaching and all that. " 


"Exuctly. Take even the least of them, social life. Can you entertain 
amen in sevicus conversation, if you don't know whether he has a mind to 
think with, and a will to experience higher emotions? Why should he enjoy 
Shakespeare more than tag or marbles? Of course that's an application of 
the mort elementary sort. But all applied psychology depends off the first 
principles just as surely as this does. If you ignore the soul and try 
to apo_y the laws of Behaviorism, such as your friend is studying, whether 
ir pedegoey, purlic speaking, or salesmanship, you're playing with half-truths 
as aengevovs as dynanite. 


"But, Father, he kept saying we were metaphysical." 


"Of course we aree So is he. Denail of the soul 4s just as metaphysical 
as 9ffirmatior.. You know what our method is. We begin with everyda;y 
Qxporienco ana first principles an@ logic. He takes latoratory exper ‘isnss 
snd whit ‘1e ~egards as logic, but back of his reasoning is a Conia. tat we 
cen know «wor? than tho senses tell us. So he stops way snort of the curuch.- 


"Yes, Father, but what about the laboratory? ‘hy don't we take it, too?” 


"Becai'se it is the work of trained specialists, ard, besides, we have 
someuhing orc important to do." 


"Mell, he seys we're net seiontifie in our rethod " 


"We'll see abovt cvhau in a minvte. Tell me, first, how much has he 
eqvered in Lis laloretory course " 


‘Way, reilly I don't know, Father.” 


“You may be sure of this. Even the best studens can't get much more than 
his tecnnique in a term of lab work. Anyway, it isn't needed at the beginning. 
Whe.t scientific method do we need, to start our course? Just the one we have. 
Knowledge of the different kinds of mental experience is what we want, far 
more than exact measurements and tabulated statistics. We have a tremendous 
fund of experiance that we can draw on at any time by introspection and self- 
analysis. That is what we appeal to in all our proofs." 


"That's good, Father! I should have told him that, but he madw me 
feel as if I didn't know a thing." 


a 
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"T know just how you felt. He would have felt the same way, if you had taken 
the lead and brought him into your field. However, before the end of the course I 
am going to give you some ideas on experimental methods and the best of their results, 
but -- if you don't mind my saying it -- you're not quite ready yet." 


"I'm glad to hear that, Father. Frankly, it will be a lot more interesting. 
The magazines are full of that stuff, and the fellows are all crazy about. it." 
Se ay eT ka oweoeBUt everything in its place. When we've seen the origin of 
ideas and freedom of the will, we can handle the lawso of learning and the study of 
habit and motive very quickly, but if we were to take them now, you'd miss the 
point, more or less.” ! 


"Why is that, Father?" 


"Because, as you will see next month, mind and will are both dependent, but 
in a very definite and exact sense, on senses and imagination and feeling. If 
we took the sense side first in these two questions =- that is what the 
outsiders do, not merely first but exclusively -- you'd get your impressions about 
a few subordinate details before you grasped the fundamental truths, and you 
might get misconceptions almost as serious as theirs.” 

"Oh, is that where they get off the track". 

"That is one place. Take James for example. Observation and experience gave 
him a great fund of practical knowledge, but when he began to theorize he went so 
far as to say that we do not laugh because we are amused, but we are amused be- 
cause we laugh. Again, in the matter of the will and its habits, he's very help- 
ful in practical details. But he states quite openly that the theory of free will 
necessary in ethics, but is impossible in psychology." 


"But, Father, how can they say such crazy things? The first one is wild enough, 
but the other is against the very principle of contradiction." 


"Their method leads to loss of perspective. You can hold a dime se close 
tc your eye that you can’t see the United States Mint. These men are so occupied 
with the brain and nervous system that they easily forget the soul. Of course 
heir method is partly traceable to a false theory of knowledge, but that's 
another story. Do you see how why I harp on the fundamentals?" 


"I certainly do, Father. I am beginning to get their real bearing.” 

"Tater on we'll see how essential they are in getting the truth, the full 
truth with no admixture of error, from the findings of the laboratory. A premise of 
reason and a premise of experience will carry you a long way, if they are sound." 

"T hope we get through with our theses in time to get a lot of that practical 


eGutf . is 
"We'l] have time. But remember, our theses are the foundation of the'prac- 


tical stuff'. Take for instance the bearing of imagination and feelings on will, 
a very practical field. Your conclusions depend on the elementary truth that the 
soul is the form of the body, that mind and will and imagination and feelings are 
all parts of one complete, substantial being. Miss that and what follows? 
‘Rx falso sequitur tum verum tum falsum’." 

"yes, Father, I remember that. We had it in minor logic, but I did'nt see 
the bearing of it here before." 
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"But you de now) Get your principles first, just as ycu do in eth‘cs. 
Applications are eacy, once vou grasp the elements. That is why oh neen 
telling you that cur ccurse could be called ' Fur.damental Psychclogy or ; 
'The Philosophy of Psychclogye' ‘fo'll see the rest, we 1l build tne superstruc~ 
ture of practical a;plications, but only on tho solid foundation of i union 
of soul and body, ‘hat will bridge the gap between the rational and the 
experimental in matter as well as in method." 


Charles IlaDoyle, Sed. 


iS THORE MATERIAL SUBSTANC3? 


: * ! 
uring this title appeared in the "Journal of Pkilosophy for 
9 sV..H.. Sheldon, of Yales. In didief the sub- 


By materlal su stance the authér unlerstands a solid stuff occupying a 
voluse. Cortain philosep'iers, chiefly Bergson, Carr, and iliane, state 
that the electron theory of matter has demolisned the idea of material sub- 
stance. Tney insist on involving scierce in support cf their contention, 
but; as the author well remarks, "while the growing terdency cf philorsprers 
toserespect science is highly ass-irable.....bvicre buiiding «-prilesochyupon 
scientific delbiverances let us.be reasonibly sure as to whe, these deliver- 
ances are." 


The arguments of these philcsophsers are based chiefly upon the state- 
ment "that the electrous and protons of an atom have no mass in the mechan- 
ical sense; since al) their inertia is of electromagnetic origin, that in- 
ertia is completely accounted for by the pull of the electromagnetic field 
backward uvon the accelerated charge. Furthermore, ic is founda that mass 
caries with speed. Cno and the same body, or one and the seme electron, 
hes a greater nass when it has greater velocity. How then, they ask, can 
mass belong to the material stuff of the e¢iectror, since this stuff would 
always be the same?" Such is their argumens. 


™he author remarks that "iv this be “che case, then the real beings of 
the material wobld are charges and their fields. “Now .nese charges are re- 
lations, for the charge is only a repulsion or +t+:actior to auother charge. 
Hence the whole world becomes a system of reiat:.is without terms. For the 
terms (electrons and protons) vahish into relasticas, and the world thus be- 
comes not even an abstraction, nor even the term of a relation, but a rela- 
tion between relations ad infinitum.” 


Taking up the two arguments which are supposed to do avay with material 
substance, he disposes of them in a rather misterly fashion, and then goes 
on to prove that in all reality there is material substance, a fact ‘thich is 


in no wax opposed by the electron theory. He proves shis point by the fol- 
lowing arguments. 
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"An electron must vontain stuff (material substante) because it moves 
continuously fram place to place. The volume it occupies at the start is 
not the safie at the end of its journey, yet the clectron is the same. 
Therefore the electron is not merely a certain negative charge in a oertain 
place. It possesses also the property of being the same charge in different 
places. “hat, then, identifies it as the same charge? It cannot be the mag- 
nitude of its volume or of its charge, for these are the same for all elec- 
tron, not the place ‘vhere the volume and charge may be, for these vary with 
one and the same electron." He concludes that there is something, whatever 
if may te, which is always in space but is not in itself 2 protion of space. 
This something fills a portion of a space ot volume, and it does so in a dif- 
ferent sanse than? the one in which a volume may be said to fill itself. He 
then tries to show what this something is. His argument is so compact and 
full that it can scarcely be put more briefly. However, we amy give some 
idea of the reasons for his conclusion that there is not only material sub- 
Boece but that the electron theory is a valuable proof for its existence. 
“The something that fills a volume is.its individuality, or its property of 
being atomic. Its atomicity is its distinguishing mark, for it is the dif- 
ference between matter and space. Space has of itself no individuation and 
no discreteness. This something is, moreover, impenetrable; it is so resist- 
ant that no body, no matter how massive, may crush it." 


I do not widh to be considered as approving of every statement in the 
above essay, but certainly it is a worthy defense against the radical ele- 
ment of the philosophical world. These philosophers are quick to uSe every 
new discovery of science to bolster up their absurd theories, even at the 
expense of science itself. By cleverly manipulating scientific facts they 
pretend to bring science to the support of their unsound contentiond, when 
as a matter of fact it is entirely against them. We scholastic philosophers 
have nothing to fear from science, but everything to expect. Truth cannot 
contradict truth. True science can never contradict true philosophy. 


| What need have we then of scientific findings if we have the truth? 
_ Even though we had no need for ourselves, still we must bring home the truth 
| of our doctrines to those who have them not; and to do this there is no 
better way than to support eur philosophy with the incontrovertible find- 
: ings of science. 
| 


James C. Perry, S.d. 


THE SKEPTICISM OF DARWIN 


We hear much today about Darwin. But let us fully realize that he did not 

prove - thank goodness- that your ancestors and mine were monkeys; for had 

he really proved it, we as honest men would of course respect his proofs and 

promptly file them in our catalogue of truth. Indeed Darwin seems to be 

quite candid and modest in his assertions. His reassonings carry him with 

plausible certainty to a definite point; and then he has the deeeney to let 

us know -- if we are wide enough awake to realize it, and do not draw rash 
conclusions ourselves -7 that from that point forward his theories are theories 

only and nothing more. His disciples, however, Are less humble about the 

matters Having reached the same chasm on whose brink he had sense enough to 

stop, they plunge right ahead, and, of course, fall into 211 manner of ab- 


surdities.e 
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| 5 5 + aon att + 5 es 
And in the case of Darwin himself, his very diff:> once, rege Be 
. } dugmatist eaves him strand- 
him from the censure reserved for an Sule Smee aee Ae ye lear Pg 
ed nevertheless in the desert wastes of Si orcicisa. «ter asserting “ 
eae hn ¢ S oe - 
belief-- though he does not call it more than a belief-- that man 16 deve 
od j j kes this belief the reason 
oped fromthe lowest forms of o%nimo] life, he mikes this aie 
"= Re . . * ° a 
for mistrusting his own intellect vith regard to belief in a pin n 
ge 9 2 0 j ice broys 2 
by denying the reliability of the humin mind he logically destroy 
certitude. 


"Then thus reflecting,” he says in his futobiogrphy, "I feel compelled to 
look to a first cause having in intelligent minc in some degree analogous to 
that of man, and I deserve to be called 1 Theist. This cones ue vem ie ee 
in my mind, as far as I ean remember, when I vrote the Origin of Species, an 
it is since tha time that it has wery gradually, with many fluctuations, 

become weaker. But then arises the doubt, enn the mind of men, which, has, 

as I fully believe, been developed from a mind as low as tht possessed by 

the lowest animals, be trusted when it draws such grond conclusions? na Gab 
pretend to throw the Teast light on such nbstruse problems. The mystery of the 
beginning of all things is insoluble by us; and I, for one, must be content 

to remain an Agnostic.” (The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, edited 

by his son Francis Darvin, Vol.1I,p.282). 


"Can the mind of mn......-be trusted?” he asks. It certainly can, as 
criteriolorzy proves. But that is not our point just now. At present we 
merely make this comment: Darrin mistrusts his om mind ‘when it postulaes 
the existence of an all-powerful Creator becruse he believes his mind to be 
of too hunble origin to have certainty in the mstter. Are ve then to trust 
his mind in theories relative to a brute origin of man? “ell might ‘re s»y 
on our part: "Then arises the doubt, can the mind of men" when it fully 
believes itself "develoned from a mind as low as that >cossessed bv the lowest 
animals be trusted when it draws such huriiliating couclusions?" 


o 


Gerald ty” FitzGibbpon,  o. vs 


THIS IS A FREE COUNTRY, AIN'T IT? 


Although there have been courts and policemen in the United Stetes ever 
since 1776, there are still a lot of people on this side of the water who 
think that what the Constitution guaranteed was "life, licenee and the pur- 
suit of happiness". The socialist agitator in the gutter gives expression 
to this aberation when, upon being clubbed by a policeman for disturbing the 
peace, he sputters, "This is a free country, ain't it?" The pasty-faced 
gentlemen on Broadway have recourse to it “hen they take up the cudgels in 
defence of pornography, against the promoters of public decency, with the 
slogans, "Freedom of the 8tage", "Freedom of the Press , ote. 6t0. sone 


"Liberty" and "license" are both in the Standard dictionary. Net to 
kmow the difference between them is therefore unpardonable ignorance. And 
it is all the more inexcusable when found in the great seats of learning. 
Yet there is precisely where it flourishes in rankest abundance, 


dignified 
and exalted with the title "Academic freedom". 
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If ever you happen to be pissing through Madison, ‘isconsin, be sure 
to visit the State University. You will be escorted with great pomp and 
ceremony to Bascom Hall, where, upon the wall beside the entrance, you will 
} find a bronze tablet inecribed with the Magna Charta of this "academic 
| freedom". Let us take off our hats and read: “Whatever may be the limitations 
) which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe the State of University of 
| “isconsin should ever encourage that continual winnowing by which alone truth 
* cin be found". That was the decision handed dom by the University board of 


) regents, when it was asked to expel Professor Ely fot demoralizing his pupils 
with his teaching. 


That decision -ras the key that unlocked the floodgates of the new 
"freedom". The advanced professors, freed at last from irksome restraint, 
soon spread the evangel of the nev freedom into most of the great American 
Universities. In 1909, Harold Bolce investigated Harward, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Penn State, Syracuse, Chicago, California, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and many others, and found them teaching "young men and 
women, plainly, that an immoral act is merely one contrary to the prevailing 
conceptions of society; and that the drring who defy the code do not offend 
any Deity, but simply arouse the venom of the majority -- the majority that 
has not yet grasped the new idea." (1) 


Having sowm the wind, they are now reaping the whirlwind. The present 
generation of neo-p2gans are in the chairs of learning and the boards of 
regents that were once so proud of their pretty new "freedom" egg, are now 
wondering how on earth they can stop the cuckoo from crowding the legiti- 
mate birds out of the nest. Behold the smart young professor, decked out in 
hair oil and large-bottomed trouse~s, the talk of the campus and the idol of 
the literati. The cextalogue hs him do'm for English, but that is only his 
point ofdeparture. His schedule may be crowded, buthe cin alvays find time 
for an excursion into other fields. He ‘mints to be tilked of, to get 2 repu- 
tation quickly, and the methods of vellov journilism are the mosteffective. 
He savs clever things about God, the Blessed Virgin, snd the Church of Rome, 
And mirriage, ind morulity, and bivth control, and .111-those other things 
that young men ind woren find interesting in thir ‘bull sessions”. As he 
crosses the "quid" 3fter classes, he pisses them in little knots; he heirs his 
name, his bons mots,—nd it is music in his ers. 


a a aa 


But, the chincellors ind deans and regents,-how do they feel about it? 
wet cuits so self-complacent, I dare siy, 1s they used. Witness a letter 
~~ {ch the writer recently received from 1 faculty member of one of the great 
universities ‘here "academic fresdom" has grovn to lusty minhood. 


University of Chicago 
Depirtment of Education 


April 7, 1925. 
Dear ---: 


The most sinister situation of ‘which I hwe any person*] 
knovledge is one ich is grovine out of the immoderate wind un 
< 5. 
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balanced teaching of the younger college instructors. I do 
not refer here primarily to the teaciing of biology and its 
religious implication, “although I think werhavee serious 
educational peob lem! righ} atthab polit. oe) rs ise iraehersto 

a sort ofteaching licens which appears chiefly in depirt- 
ments of philosophy, sociology, Enslish literature, and psyv- 
chology. To mv knowledge young people in various institut ros 
are to a greiter or less extent getting throvm in contact with 
an unrestricted output of perverse literature and utterances 
from teicher's platforms wich are unsanctioned by science, 

by human history, or by any s#ne s2nse of humin 11ture. 


I hrre encountered more than one instance in “hich it 
has seemed to m2 that a young pereon's “hole idextional system 
had becone so topsy-turvy and perverted that 7 hivz a cle ir 
case of extreme maladjustment which is .vlmost tantimount to 
insinity. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. C. Morrison 


Here is a-problem indsed. Nhat) is) HOSpeTdons bout it 2> "Tres iner /mern= 
bers of the facnByvare wringing tein hands.!- “Some of them feel like strang- 
ling the dsupper yvoung instructor «s they pass him on thecampus. They want 
most carnestly to do something; thev feel that theirstudents. ought tobe pro= 
sected agninst corseuption <= Bit thei” -ood imtentiois 4x5 forever being check— 
mited. The young instructor simply weves the mgic vand of xcidemic freedom, 
maaeine: Field Ts scleIrTr. 


eems to m3 thit the problem will never be solved until the direc- 

ties come together andigree on the true meaning of 
academic freedom. A clear statement of the fundiment.rl principles of naturs] 
lay would be vastly helpful here. No min isfree, not even in America, to do; 
sv, orthink snything that is not in harmony with his orn human nature or with 
his essential relations to the whole cosmos. The college professor ‘tho pro- 
tests in the name of liberty that h>ms . right to teach anyghing he pleases, 
is talking bout a right that is nonexistent. Right? here did me eer its 
Did he m:k2 himself? Did he mke his pirents, and the United States Govern- 
ment, ond the universes, ind God? Did he arrange them in their present order? 
Did Any man order them? No. Well, if God put them into 1 certain order, what 
rignt hos the college professor to come along in the yorr 1925 and throw a 
monkey ‘rrench into God's machine? The college professor is only one small wheel 
in that vast, intricate, wonderfully synchronized machine. Who ever heard of 
a small cog trhing to make a big machinerevolve according to its om eccentric 
=hims ? 


The smart young professor his no more right to teach atheism or socialism 
or matital laxity or abortion o~ birth control o~ ny one of a hundred other 
aberrations from the xwtural lav, thin hevhis’ to feéd™Mis pupils potassium cy- 
anide. If a man takes 2 club and hits hisfither over th: head with it, he is 


Pr? 


se) Wine. 


i stg tote wionce, 
ra Ss that 42 show respect ind hono- anes his superiors sana benetactors. 
Then “that right hes the vyorme professom to strive « ble? it Gorle histesuereme 
ruler and benefactor? If ovasyous’ admits tho righs o2 the volles to ur-es 
Punish distiburs of domestic and civil osder, thm “lw co “re deny £6 mag itor 
college presidents to silence om axpel the professor “tho by histechirg dis- 
tuyts the sosmic onder estriblished by God? . ‘ 


Tyee> Seta. : Ss | ° . e 

Bina. S Tondemic freedom? s Ts-is-th»s “ight to-teic any-beanch, in any way 
one plevses-rithoub a4*erforsies, povided Sheteachine thereo? does ot fall 
bel> 7 ee OLN: “aq esaynol istic standar ae fohal £9 30° Atr: irv +o spiny principles of +ho 
matural jew. That isfreedom -- :nyt>ing nom: is license. 


Claude Yo mMeitnags, S.2uU. 


"Ws : : = a osluc 5 
(1) "Blasting at the Rock of Ages." by Harold Bolce, Cosnonolitan, May, 1909. 
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A Manual of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy, oy Ch-rl-« 2. Basehab, Pu.D.,B. Herder, 
Su. Louis, 1923. 

iWe* pa pose ‘of hae VAnusl of “Philosophy ers Sampiiafaertion ot the vast 
subject mtter of Seaclistic “hilosophy. /Thes«uth ls method jn vsrie-hangsel ft 
States ia the prefsce, Asso Fo1d:. 1) "the unific eee of i*s systematic struc- 
tire, and 2) the concentration of the attention upon the fundementel problems." 
Im handling the subject this av he believ2s to emphasize theremirkable vital 
S2e3nreici0n Of this important svshem of thous 

The bovk is hirdly intended for more advinssd thinkors of thedcholristic 
system, thourh these also may derive advantige in theriy ofrefreshing their ter- 
minolory. scholastic Philosophy 1s been criticisead=for 1 too lavish use of 
teclyical languirge, so +- *teleome the nev “anuil asa means of -brenking.do™m a 
ale —t.reayted prejudice. 

The average Atucated man vilit be influenced by this nev expression of 
Senotsstie thought. ft 7ill give_cor~ect notions of such errors 1s Modernism, 
Poe weivaicn, Prigmatisem, etc. And, saat is’ more important, itll’ serveqhin 
as a compendium of true norns in determining his position 2s 9a Christian 8cholar 
upon 211 questions of moment, whethor they be in the Ethical, Psychologic2l or 
pirely Metaphysical realm. 


M. Ines 


On Miracles and Some Othar Matters, by Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, Benziger Vros., 
N. Y., 1924. 
This book contains 1 number of essays bound to prov? interesting and pro- 
fFitable at a time “then so many skeletons, revived snd poorly refleshed, sre 
orought to the -ritness stand to sperk agiinst, and , urvittingly, to stir up 3 
correspondingly greater interest in thines Catholic. ~'t %s “0b, indesd, 2 Vath: 
Poteet nould help to cls.~ i427 1 bit of the debris cling= 
adherents. 5-2 pirticularly does it indicate 


a cm’ 


olic's ready 21s er, 
ing to notions about ome and her 


the ansver to many a perplexing doubt likely to assail the seeker after the 
truth. in theessay, "A Plea for Ordinary Accurscy in Catholic Matters", the 
author fittingly notes the utterly careless 1bindcon in ‘wrhich the average secu- 
lar indulges ~rhen hetreats of our Faith. Quite correctly Doctor Windle suggests 
that thiscarelessness frequently enought takes firm root in the smug complacency 
thit Catholics rill sey nothing anwmy. Even the most rudimentary notions of 
historical method my be crlmly put aside "hen one uncovers his Under‘vood to dis- 
cuss a Catholic topic, H is clearly indicated what Catholics should do. "The 
Religion of Pr2historic Man”, "Ast-ology", comment on just one of Mr. ‘ell18' 
glaring historical. inaccuracies, and a narration of “Some Early Incidents in 
English Medicine and Surgery" are among the ~mreinteresting of theessays. 
"Miracles" is rather a recount of a few remarkable cures at Lourdes. Henry Ig- 
nitius Dudley Ryder, Nemman's successor 1s Superior of the Birmingham Oratory, 
is the subject of the introducing essay. Of course, no pretense is mide at 
thoroughness. Ths book is, however, -ritten in the cool, clear style of an emi-~ 
nent scientist who knovs whereof he sperks ind commands arespectful hearing. 


P. A. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The folloving books hive been sent to the Editor for revie: 


The Macmillan Comp3ny. 
Ryan---Introduction to Philosophy 
Cunninghim---Textbook of Logic 
Dotterer---Beginners' Logic 

Tne Oxford University Press. 
Ward---History of Ethics 
Joid---Modern Philosophy 

Ge ors" Putaan “siSon8. 


I. B. Sixby---The Education of Beh rviour 


Mr 


Mr. 
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ABOUT THE CORRIDORS 


A very considerable amount of the intensive work done here each 

year in philosophy is represented by the theses submitted by candidates for the 
Master of Arts degree. Our readers may be interested in the following list of 
Mheses on philosophical subjects, now in preparation: 


Kuhn 
McNamara 
Agnes 
Eirmingham 
Ernst 

Gunn 
Hoenemeyer 
Lochbiler 
Ma jerowski 
Reardon 
Steiner 
Walker 


Dowling 


"The Teleological Argument for the Existence of God". 
"A Scientific Refutation of Mr Darwin's Theory of Natural 
Selection". 

"The Immortality of the Human Soul". 

"Effect of the Will on the Assent of the Mind to Certitude". 

"Pragmatism". 

"Divéne Providence and the Problem of Evil”. 

"Scholastic Philosophy and Modern Scientists". 

"Psycho-physical Parallelism”. 

"The Immortality of theSoul in its Philosophical Aspects and 
its Evidence in Modern Literature". 

"Cosmological Argument for the Existence of God", 

"God and Modern Philosophy", 


"Bossibility of Miracles". 


"Free Will". 


B DoLCT ORs 
koe Ok 


THE COMING QGONVENTION 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the Mid-est Division ef The Jesuit Educatisnal 
Association will be held in Chicago during the week of August 17 to 23, 1925. 
Father Agnew has made arrangements to have the meetings at Loyola University, 
and extends a cordial welcome to all the members. 

Father Sloctemyer, General Director of the Convention, announces that there 
wil .%e two separate sessions: one for the Humanists on August 17, 18, and 19; 
and one for the Scientists on August 21, 22, and 23. Thus there will be one day 
intervening, August 20, on which no meetings will take place. This year, besides 
the Fathers and teaching scholastics, a number of student scholastics from 
Beulah and Waupaca will be invited to attend. The programs of the various sec- 
tions are already well under way, and everything points to a most enthusiastic 
convention. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHICAL SECTION 


An important result of this summer's Convention will be the formation of 
a Philosophical Section of the J.E.A. Father George Degliman of Rockhurst College 
has consented to sponsor the efforts toward organization, and a letter will short- 
ly be sent to the philosophy professors requesting their cooperation in the 
enterprise. The suggestion has been made that this section should cemprise 
all teachers of Philosophy, Sociology, and Economics. It is hoped that 
those interested will express their opinion of this arrangement as soon as 
possible, Communications may be sent to this bulletin or to Father Deglman 
or to the Director, Our next number will contain further information about 
this proposed section, Father Sloetemyer will have a bulletin of general 
information about the Convention issued shortly after the Easter holidays. 
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NB. ~- Hereafter The Modern Schoolman will be published on the 15th of 
each month instead of on the lst, 
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